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Amoung our Contributors 

For the first time we are presenting* short stories by 
Miss Dorothy Tinsley, Miss Helen Smith, and Miss Helen 
Smart. Miss Tinsley’s story, “He Died Not In Vain,” 
is about a soldier who dies in France and the reactions of 
his wife and mother to his death. “For This Is Wisdom” 
by Miss Smart is the tale of a girl who finds out before 
it is too late what wisdom really is. The story of John 
Clarson's homecoming after years of absence is given in 
“Return” by Miss Smith. 

Miss Eleanor Anthony’s play, “A Real Buddy,” shows 
the feelings of a Legion man after the war is a thing of 
history. This is the first time that Miss Anthony has had 
anything published in the magazine, and we feel that her 
first contribution is outstanding. 

We are introducing two new sections to the magazine 
with this issue. The numbers of the Scribes have contri- 
buted a page of lyric poetry. The other is a division called 
“In Lighter Vein” which is explained by its name. 

We are indebted to Miss Susanne Wilson for the article 
on “Munitions” which explains the recent investigation in 
Washington. Last year her “Barnstormer’s Religion” met 
with wide approval by the student body. 

The Wesleyan welcomes among its new contributors 
Miss Alberta Trulock and Miss Tim Tillman, both of 
whom are freshmen. We hope that they will continue to 
give us their work. 
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Foreword 



“To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high . 

If ye break faith unth us who die , 

We shall not sleep , though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields” 

— John McCrae 
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Dedication 

We, the Wesleyan staff, present for your approval this 
first issue of the 1934-1935 magazine . 

It is with deep reverence and appreciation that we dedi- 
cate this number to the ideals of peace for which the 
Ai'mistice and we as individuals stand. We hope that as 
you read this magazine you will pause in this same spirit 
ai\d with grateful hearts for the peace of the Armistice — 
aiul for those individuals who fought , died , and in some 
cases suffered a fate worse than death that our ideal of 
peace might become a reality. 
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Peace 


Beneath the hush of a twilight sky 
We pause again with uncovered head; 
From grateful hearts and with reverence 
We raise our prayers for the ones now 
dead 

In Flanders Field far across the sea . 
They gave their lives so that we might 
know 

An everlasting peace throughout all the 
land 

Where freedom first did its colors show . 
To you who sleep we pledge anew 
Our loyalty to e'en the least of you; 

To keep on high the torch you bore 
Remembering those you left — and more 
To offer all the world release 
From battles * din and give them peace . 
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Peace 

AN EDITORIAL 


Th E W ESLBYAN 


Sixteen years ago next Sunday America and the nations of the world signed an 
Armistice for everlasting peace. This came as the result of four years spent on the 
battlefields of Europe where the youth of almost all the nations of the world fought 
each other, little knowing why they did so. It was signed at a time when people 
were tired of war with its wastefulness of human life and wealth; and some seem 
to think that it was the mere substitution of something for the brutality of war. 

But we like to think of it as more than that. The Armistice of 1918 surely signified 
to some of the people at least an eternal promise that there should be no more useless 
waste of human life and human energy. It meant that there should be a friendliness 
and brotherliness among the nations that would approach the ideal and make such 
a thing as treachery or distrust among them an impossibility. 

Today we look at a chaotic world. Briefly let us paint the picture. Nations are 
engaged in an economic warfare that is based not on necessity but on greed. They 
are struggling with one another for political position in a world w’here position 
means everything. There are large armies and navies all of which are armed to the 
teeth waiting to spring on each other at the slightest cause. War debts are not being 
paid, and citizens are in some cases becoming so rebellious against their governments 
that the results of their feelings are shocking the civilized world. 

Is this the kind of universe that those who made the Armistice had in mind? Did 
they plan that we should live in a world that is in such a condition of distress? It 
is obvious to all who stop to consider the matter that that was not their* intention. 

Someone has said that peace is dependent upon the advance of communication 
and the closeness of nations to each other. If we accept this as a true statement, 
then the people of the world must be sadly in error. It is quite evident that we are, 
through our advance in scientific achievement, more closely in touch with the world 
than we have ever been, and it should follow that we should have more of a world- 
view. 

Then, what are we as individuals going to do to remedy the situation? It is within 
our power as students to start a movement towards world peace that will reach to 
all parts of the globe, if we are willing to give our time and energy to it. Not one 
of us wants another war with the distress and heartache it brings, and so it is up 

to us to work to create a world such as Tennyson pictured years ago in "Locksley 
Hall” where 

“ . . . . The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flag 8 were furled 
In the parliament of man , the federation of the world” 
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A Real Buddy 

ELEANOR ANTHONY 


Scene — American Legion Post in Atlanta. 
Time — Morning 

Characters — Beyton, secretary to the ex- 
ecutive of the Post. 

Bill Lane, one time National Director of 
the American Legion, now a transient. 
Ed Georges, the executive in charge of 
the Atlanta Post. 

Mary Lane, Bill’s wife. 

As the curtain rises the secretary to the 
head of the local American Legion Post 
is seen seated at his desk in the reception 
room. The desk is at the left of the 
stage. At the right is a row of chairs. 
To the left of the desk is a door, marked 
private, which leads into the office of the 
executive. The secretary is a short, stocky 
Dutchman with a large head of black 
hair, and a pair of laughing brown eyes. 
A goatee distinguishes him from the com- 
mon herd. His eyes tell that he is a hail 
fellow well met. He is busy typing. 

The door to the right leading from 
the hall opens and there enters a man of 
about medium height, neither thin nor 
fat, with snowy white hair, From his 
manner one can see that he has suffered 
much in the last few years. He is ex- 
tremely nervous, talks very fast, and ges- 
ticulates frequently. He is neatly dressed 
— but a bit frayed. He has that beaten, 
discouraged, hopeless look in his eyes — 
a look that is seen so often in so many 
men during the last few years. It is appar- 
ent that he is a transient who has been 
moving from place to place trying to eke 
out a living, trying to readjust himself to 
a society suddenly turned upside down. 
His shoulders are stooped. He is a beaten 
figure. 

As he enters the secretary, Beyton, 
looks up; he looks up again, and then 
with a cry of surprise he rises and goes 
to the man — who at his cry has raised 
his head. Beyton reaches him and grasps 
his hand. 

Beyton — Bill, Bill Lane. 

Lane — (Looks at Beyton a minute and 
then recognizes him.) Beyton. 


Beyton — Lord, Bill, I'm glad to see 
you. (Then noticing that Lane is about 
gone he puts him in a chair.) Tell me 
what all you've been doing down here. 

Lane — (In a quiet voice) Nothing. 
(And he stares off into space. Suddenly 
he recalls himself to the present.) Say, 
Beyton, Captain Company Number 3, 
who is the big boy in this office? 

Beyton — Why don’t you know? You 
ought to. None other than your old friend 
Georges. 

Lane — (A look of hope comes over his 
face.) Georges — not Ed Georges? (Fear- 
fully.) 

Beyton — None other. 

Lane — Then everything’s going to be 
all right. It’s all right. (He laughs shak- 
ily.) 

Beyton — Of course everything’s all 
right. 

Lane — No — not yet — maybe — do you 
think Georges will help me? 

Beyton — Help you? What do you 
mean? I don’t ever remember seeing 
you needing help. Why, you used to be 
the one that helped us all the time. Re- 
member the night in France when you 
carried me out of danger? Even took me 
in to the hospital tent at the risk of your 
own life. 

Lane — (In a quiet voice) Yes, Beyton, 
but now I’m the one you’ve got to help. 
And Georges — he’ll help me I think. 

Beyton — Of course he will. Why, look, 
what you did for him when you were 
National Director in Washington. You 
helped him to where he is today. 

Lane — Yes, I did. Oh, Beyton, you 
don’t know what I’ve been through these 
last two years. Down and out. Can’t get 
a thing to do. (Talks very rapidly and is 
getting too excited.) 

Beyton — Take it easy, old man. 

Lane — Take it easy! Oh, God, that’s 
all I’ve been doing since 1927. All right. 
I’ll tell you. In 1927 I had what the 
Doctors call a nervous breakdown. I 
stayed out a couple of months — thought 
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that I would get O. K. — and I did. I was 
feeling fine and something happened that 
I’d rather not tell you about — so I went 
to work — and I worked hard trying to 
forget. About then the bonus business 
came up and I worked hard as hell try- 
ing to get it for you boys. Night after 
night I worked away trying to get it for 
you all, trying to help you. (During this 
time Lane has been working himself up. 
He realizes it and stops.) I’m talking too 
fast; I’ve got to take it easy. Can’t get 
all steamed up like this. (Looks around 
bewildered.) 

Beyton — Have a cigarette. 

Lane — Thanks. (Takes it and lights it.) 
Where was I? Oh, yes. Well, one day 
something happened to me. I don’t know 
what it was — but something just snapped 
inside of me and I’ve been no good ever 
since. 

Beyton — Lane, buddie, don’t say that. 
It’s your imagination. 

Lane — Imagination, hell. I know it. 
They all told me I was through when it 
happened, but I wouldn’t believe them, 

I couldn’t. If I had, I would have com- 
mitted suicide then. But now — I believe 
them — they’re right — I’m wrong. No 
good. Beaten — and I thought once that I 
had them. Beaten. Worthless. (The last 
words are spoken slowly at a dead pitch.) 

Beyton — Look here, fellow, you’ve got 
to brace up. 

Lane( Grasps at the idea.) That’s it. 
I’ve got to brace up. But how — how can I 
— I ask you? I’ve tried. God knows I've 
tried the last four years, but it’s the same 
story no matter where you go. North, 
south, east or west, “Nothing for you 
today”. I hated to turn to charity. I 
couldn’t stand to— but I guess I’ll have 
to soon. I can’t live on nothing. Beyton — 
if I could earn one dollar— just one dollar 
more I’d feel like going on. I’d think 
that there was a just God. And it would 
give me courage— I need it. (The last of 
this speech is spoken with great intensity 
and feeling. At the end of it he is exhaust- 
ed and leans back in his chair.) 

Beyton — Well you’ve come to the right 
place this time. From now on everything 
is going to be all right. Wait a minute 


and I'll see if Georges is busy. You can 
talk to him — He’ll help you I know. He’s 
not the sort to let you down. Wait here. 
(Beyton goes into the private office. Lane 
sits up straight in his chair, with a look 
of hope in his face. He speaks) “Now, 
maybe if Georges will give me a chance 
I might be able to come back and be 
something. Then I’d feel as though I 
could look for Mary. I can't blame her 
for leaving — what good was I to her — 
nothing but a burden. But now it will 
be different and I’ll show her that I can 
do something. 

In a few minutes Beyton returns. He 
looks puzzled and worried. Lane sees his 
face and his immediately assumes its 
former look of dispair. 

Beyton — Sorry — Buddie — He won’t see 
you. Says he knows no Bill Lane. 

Lane — (Rises) But I’ve got to see him. 
Maybe if he sees me he will know me. 
Why I put that man on his feet. Oh, God, 
— please — a chance — that’s all I ask — a 
chance to live again. Georges can give it 
to me. I’ve got to see him. 

And as he starts for the door the cur- 
tain falls. 

SCENE 2. 

Private office of Ed Georges. It is very 
comfortably furnished. Center is a large 
desk at which Georges is seated. To the 
left large windows with dark red velvet 
drapes a low table and a couple of easy 
chairs complete the room. As the curtain 
rises Georges is seen seated at his desk, 
evidently very worried about something. 
He is muttering to himself. Georges is a 
thick set man with slick black hair and a 
pair of cold unsympathetic eyes. His 
mouth is stem set in a straight and de- 
termined line. It is evident by his manner 
that he only recently has arrived at the 
position he now occupies. He speaks — 
Lane, Lane — God I know him. The 
best man in the Legion. Bill Lane. I 
can’t help him. I’m — 

At this moment Lane enters the room 
from door right. There is a fighting light 
in his eyes at the same time it is a des- 
perate light. It is the light of a man 
hghting for a last chance to live. Georges 
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looks at him coldly and pretends not to 
recognize him. 

Lane — Ed — I’m glad to see you. 
Georges — Pardon, your name? 

Lane — Ed — Ed, you mean that? My 
name. 

Georges — (Manner very cold) Your 
name? I failed to understand Beyton. 

Lane — Why — why it’s Lane — Bill Lane, 
you know. 

Georges — I’m afraid I don’t. 

Lane — God — Ed — you can’t mean that 
after all I’ve done for you. Why I’ve done 
more for you than any man in this world. 

Georges — I’m afraid that you are mis- 
taken. 

Lane — Mistaken? Mistaken? (Laughs 
hysterically.) 

Georges starts to ring for Beyton but 
Lane sees him and stops him. 

Lane — Don’t ring for him. Listen to 
me — for God’s sake — I need help — I need 
your help — I’m down and out. 

Georges — There is a relief office for 
cases like yours. 

Lane — You don’t understand. It’s not 
charity that I want. It’s a job — a chance 
to earn a dollar — a chance to prove to 
myself that 1 can, that I am normal. 
Sometimes I think that I am going mad. 
Nothing to do all day — day in and day 
out. (Looks hopefully at Georges, who 
still retains his original pose.) Can’t you 
understand? (The last words are spoken 
in a pleading voice — the voice a dying 
man would use if asking for the last com- 
munion.) 

Georges — I’m afraid I don’t understand 
Mr.— 

Lane — Lane. So now it has come to 
this. (The light has left his face and he 
is again the broken man we first knew.) 
Turned down by the man I helped. When 
you came to me for help I didn’t refer 
you to a charitable organization. I gave 
you a job. And now you won’t even do 
the same for me. 

Georges — I think you’d better go. 
Lane— Mr. Georges — I’m not asking 
for much — just a job— a job so I can earn 
some money — so I can face the world 
again head up — so I can look for Mary. 


Georges — Look for Mary? Why she — 
Mary — Mary — Who is Mary? 

Lane — She’s my wife, or rather was. 
She left me. One couldn’t blame her. 
When I had my breakdown. I never was 
much good — and then out of a job. I was 
a burden. She tried for a while but she 
got tired of the drudgery of it all. One 
day she walked out and I haven’t seen or 
heard from her in three years. But if I 
get this job I’ll go out and find her and 
make it up to her. 

Georges — I’m sorry, old man, but I 
don’t think I can help you. You might — 

Lane — Just anything — anything but 
charity. I thought that at least you’d 
help me. A buddie. The same Company — 
same barracks for months. I did my best 
for you — and look at you now — look at 
me — broken — defeated by the one thing 
that I’d kept faith in all these endless, 
weary days. The Legion. No, I’ll not say 
the Legion, ’cause you’re not the Legion. 
You’re a cruel, selfish man. You got what 
you wanted, but you wouldn’t help any- 
one else to come back. (Georges turns 
from him.) That’s right, turn from me. 
Turn from the truth. You’re afraid I 
might come back. I’ve known you a long 
time, but I never thought that I’d see the 
day when you’d turn me down, or the 
day when you’d forget a Buddie. 

Lane turns and goes wearily out of the 
door. Georges sinks into a chair but his 
head is held high. 

Georges — Yes, Lane, I’m afraid of you. 
You’d come back and it might mean 
that I’d go out. No. I don’t know you, 
Mr. Lane. (Rings for Beyton — Beyton 
enters.) Beyton, I’m going out to play 
some golf, and I won’t be back this af- 
ternoon. 

(Curtain) 

SCENE 3 

It is the same scene as Scene 2. It is 
night. The door opens slowly and in the 
dim light Lane is seen. He looks around 
the room, his eyes fixed on first one, 
then another object. Slowly he approach- 
es the desk. He sits down in the chair 
and gazes in front of him. He speaks. 

Lane — It was about noon. It was hot 
that day, terribly so, and he came into 
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the office. Thin. Pale. Exhausted. He 
asked for a chance. I knew him. He’d 
been through hell with me out there, 
side by side many a day and night. I 
gave him a job. He worked hard — and 
now he’s almost at the top. He always 
laughed at me when I used to talk to 
him about the Legion. But I was right. 
The Legion won’t go back on you. It’ll 
help a fellow out. It’s got something that 
gets you. (Suddenly his voice breaks, his 
head drops, the rest is slower and weak- 
er.) But now today. (Mimics) “I don’t 
know you, Mr. Lane.” God, I’m beaten. 

I know. I wouldn’t believe them before, 
but I know — now. All I asked was a 
chance — one more chance to prove to my- 
self that I wasn’t through — that I could 
come back — that I could work once again 
with men I love. Could help them when 
they needed it — But now I'm through, de- 
feated, crushed by the thing I loved best 
in life — the Legion. (He is standing now 
and is facing a large American flag which is 
pinned on the wall — ) No, no, not the 
Legion — only a man who never has been, 
and never will be a real buddy. 

(Suddenly he puts his hand to his heart, 
and staggers back to the desk, where he 
sinks into a chair, slumped over the desk. 
He is gasping for breath. The door opens 
and Bcyton enters accompanied by a thin, 
fragile looking woman. As he switches 
on the light he sees Lane slumped over 
the desk, goes to him, feels his pulse, 
sees that he is still living and calls him.) 
Beyton — Lane. 

Lane raises his head and answers faint- 
ly, “\es?” The woman comes over to 
Lane and calls 
Mary — Bill? 

Lane — Mary? 

Mary— What is it, Bill? 

Lane— Nothing, just the heart cutting 
up a bit. I’ll be all right in a minute. But 
how did you get here? 


Mary — Beyton brought me. 

Lane — Then he knew where you were 
this morning? 

Mary — Yes. 

Lane — (To Beyton) Why didn’t you 
tell me? 

Beyton — I couldn’t. But when you left 
I made up my mind to find her and bring 
her to you. I wouldn’t have known ex- 
cept through the conversation you had 
with Georges that you did not know 
where she was. I knew where Mary was, 
and I was determined to bring her to 
you. (Beyton exits.) 

Mary — Bill, Beyton told me what you 
said this morning, and I want you to 
know that’s not the reason why I left. I 
left because I thought that I was making 
you unhappy. 

Lane — You? Make me unhappy? 

Mary — Yes, and I loved you so much 
I could not bear to hurt you. I loved you 
too much to see you dragged down by 
me. I thought if I left you’d have a bet- 
ter chance. 

Lane — You left so I could have a better 
chance? 

Mary — Yes. 

Lane— Darling — (There is a falter in 
his voice.) It has all been so mixed up — 
why, if you had stayed with me I would 
never have had the last smash up, and 
I’d be licking them now. But everything 
will be all right. Even if Georges refused 
me a job I’ll show him I can get one — 
and we’ll be happy again, won’t we, Mary, 
darling? 

Mary— Yes. (She comes closer to 
Lane.) 

Lane — Mary, please if you don’t mind 
hold my hand for a minute — and then 
we’ll go — I see a bright light ahead — the 
light of our future, Mary, — darling. I — 

I — the — light has gone out — and — I’m — 
cold — Mary, I think I’m going west. 


FEVER 

It seizes you , grasps you f 
Holds you close in its embrace; 
f 4 olds you tightly , shuts out air. 
Then leaves you , gasping , 

Cold with its iten8ity. 
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He Died Not In Vain 

DOROTHY TINSLEY 


WILL leave you not comfortless, 
I will come to you* A strong, 
rough hand pushed back the 
white sheet and made a sign for 
the reading to cease. A steady, 
firm voice spoke, “Stop! Don’t 
read that scripture. That’s John 14:18, 
and the next verse begins, ‘Yet a little 
while’ . I used to study theology my- 

self, and I know enough scripture I could 
repeat to comfort me, if I wanted to. But 
I have something to say to you , some- 

thing I want to talk to you about.” 

“But my boy, I’m not a ” 

“Not a priest, I know. You're a Pro- 
testant chaplain, here, to bring comfort 
to dying wretches like myself. I thought 
I would have been a minister before now, 

too, but this war came and . Say, 

can’t I tell you this before I — go West?” 
The young man looked half earnestly, 
half daringly into the chaplain’s face. 

“Yes, my son,” the other replied, “I 
shall be glad for you to share your ex- 
periences with me. Probably, I can help 
you.” 

The scorn deepened on the soldier’s 
face. “Naw, it’s too late to help now. 
But before I do — er — die, I would like to 
tell this to somebody. You look honest 
enough to suit me, but ...” He stopped 
and glanced around the tiny hospital 
room, then back to the visitor’s face. The 
expression of sarcasm changed to doubt. 

“I’m waiting”, the minister said as he 
closed the Bible. 

“I was just wondering.” There was 
scorn and determination in the youth’s 
eyes again as he drew his lips tightly over 
his teeth. “Aw, I don’t give a rip! 0. K. 
Preacher, here goes. You see, I had 
planned to be a preacher too, someday, 
But before I finished school, the call came 
to enter the war, to help save my coun- 
try ... to make a world safe for democ- 
racy . . . you know how we all fell for 
it?” 

“So you enlisted?” The minister re- 


membered he was employed in the serv- 
ice of his country. 

“Yes, I enlisted. But wait a minute. 
I meant to tell you this first. I have a 
mother, rather a step-mother, back in 
Macon, Ga. Dad married her when I was 
two years old, and a real mother couldn’t 
have been better to me. After Dad died 
when I was twelve, she sacrificed every- 
thing for my education. She did not ex- 
actly want me to come to war, but she 
was proud for me to be serving my coun- 
try.” 

“Then she’s still living?” The minister 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. She works at an orphanage in 
Macon now. My name is Frank Minler, 
by the way. When I went to tell Mother 
good-bye, I felt bad about her having 
to work so hard, so I told her when I 
came home we'd visit places as we used 
to during Dad’s vacations when he lived. 
Mother always did like to travel.” 

“I am sure she’s looking forward to 
your return.” The minister leaned back, 
mildly interested. 

“Oh, she was very excited about it. 
When I return!” The youthful, eager tone 
changed to sarcasm again. “That’s just 
the point. I can’t go back now. I can’t 
last much longer, in fact. I’ve got a 
wound here in my middle that will soon 
have the best of me. But I guess it’s 
my lot to be among those who’ll help to 
make the world safe for democracy,” he 
added sarcastically. “But that wasn’t 
what I wanted to tell you about,” he said 
quickly. “You see, when we stopped by 
New York I met a girl.” 

The minister smiled slightly. He was 
accustomed to having these soldier lads 
mention their sweethearts back home. The 
breeze blew the little white curtains onto 
the white bed, but Frank did not notice 
it. His eyes glowed again with excite- 
ment. “I wish you could have known her. 
She’s different from anyone else I’d ever 
seen. Well, I toppled for her, and to make 
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a long story short — we married just two 
days before I sailed. ” 

The minister cleared his throat and 
said, “But you’d only known her a short 
time.” 

“But I knew we were meant for each 
other, and I didn’t know what might hap- 
pen to her before I got back.” He smiled 
to himself. “I remember now how she 
looked standing there on the dock, waving 
to me, when I left.” 

“What kind of a girl was she?” the 
other asked. 

“Not the kind a minister is supposed 
to marry, probably,” Frank answered 
with a sneer. “She was a dancer, a chorus 
girl. She smoked and did a few other 
things ministers’ wives are not supposed 
to do. But she was just the one for me,” 
he added with a light in his eyes. 

The minister laid his hand on the nerv- 
ous fingers that toyed with the sheet. 
The boy looked up into his face and whisp- 
ered, “She’s to have a baby soon. She said 
in her last letter that before it got here 
the child would have come.” 

The minister saw the agony in the 
twitching face and the pain in the misty 
eyes. “You see, I’m glad to die for my 
country and freedom — it isn’t that I mind 
that.” He swallowed hard. “But I did 
want to see Sybil again and the little 
one. And I wanted to make it possible 
for Mother to travel once more. She 
never did like to stay cooped up all the 
time, and she doesn’t make enough money 
herself to go places like she’d like to.” 

“But maybe, if you take the proper 
precautions, you can get well,” the min- 
ister said comfortingly. 

“Nope, Doc’s said it won’t be long now,” 
the patient said hopelessly. Then he 
smiled, “But you know, I reckon it won’t 
be so bad if I am helping to make the 
world safe for democracy. Sybil? She’ll 
get a heavy pension for her and the baby. 

I hope she won’t miss me much. I don’t 
want her little eyes to be red from cry- 
ing. And Mother? I did want to keep my 
promise to her. But Sybil will send her 
some of the money, so she can travel like 
she wanted to.” 

“My boy, you are talking too much. It 


will take up your strength and you won’t 
get well so easily,” the minister warned. 

“Can your advice,” the boy snapped 
impatiently. “I want to spend my last 
days making plans for those I love. 
Thanks for listening to me. And if you 
should ever run across Sybil in New 
York or Mother in Macon, tell them that 
I wanted them to be happy.” 

The minister left and the soldier lay 
there quietly . . . but he did not go to 
sleep. 

II 

A soft, well kept hand, with highly 
manicured, loudly colored nails picked 
up a rouge-puff and rubbed it hurridly 
over a too red face. Dark circled eyes 
looked into the mirror to examine the 
box-made complexion, as the same hand 
pulled the skin to see if the tissues were 
yet sagging. Then the hand picked up 
some lipstick and applied it carefully to 
the selfish, puckered lips. 

Another girl, whose blondined hair and 
cheap, gaudy clothes contrasted with the 
tall, expensively dressed figure in front 
of the dresser, sat on the lounge, drawing 
lazily on her cigarette. The bright furn- 
ishings, newly-papered walls, and trashy 
books betrayed the fact that the owner 
of the apartment had recently joined 
the “nouveau riche” class in New York 
society. 

“Aw, Syb, hurry. You’ve got your 
dough, why worry about getting beauti- 
ful for another man?” Lillian asked im- 
patiently as she tapped her high heel 
lightly on the floor. 

“That money, my dear girl, is just a 
means of catching other men and having 
bigger and better times,” Sybil explained 
in a husky, slow voice, as she brushed the 
powder from her dark eye-brows. 

“I wonder what Frank would think of 
that!” Lillian grinned disdainfully. 

Sybil stared at her a moment in dis- 
gust. She slowly put the tops on the sweet- 
smelling powder and perfume with an 
emphatic gesture. Then she turned and 
with a flippant wave of her hand and 
said lightly, “My precious, heroic husband 
is probably having such a swell time 
playing on his harp up in heaven that he’s 
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quite forgotten his little wife on earth.” 
She waited a second; then with a little 
shrug, turned quickly around and 
changed her green mules for her black 
satin slippers. 

“Syb, I really can't get over your do- 
ing it yet. Was he cute looking? You real- 
ly didn't expect to live with him did you?” 
Lillian's blank eyes actually showed an 
expression of earnestness. 

“One at the time, please, dearie. Yes, 
he was a perfect honey; six feet two with 
the posture of a Greek god, dreamy yet 
forceful eyes, and heavy black wa^vy 
hair. He was plenty to look at, all right. 
Now to answer number two. Yes, I really 
expected to live with him. He was so 
handsome and good — so much better than 
anyone I had ever known — that he swept 
me off my feet. I think I really might 
have been happy if he had lived. Of 
course, now that he's dead and I have the 
money, the old gay life calls me again. 
But I am glad we married.” 

Her visitor merely stared in blank as- 
tonishment. Sybil went on in an excited 
manner. “The baby idea seemed awfully 
dumb at first, but he said it would make 
him so happy. I made up my mind to take 
a chance on that”. 

“Sybil De Crant, I really believe you 
loved the man,” Lil said emphatically as 
she rose to go to the dresser. 

“Oh, I suppose so. That is, as much as 
a woman of my type is capable of lov- 
ing. I know one thing. There will never 
be another man as good as he was. He 
was so brave, so wonderful.” Sybil said 
half to herself. 

Lil snickered. This was too much. She 
had known Syb to be willing to take the 
hearts of hundreds of men and gladly 
trample them under her feet. Love must 
be great if it could make an idealist out 
of a selfish woman like Sybil. Lillian 
wondered why she had never met a man 
like this Frank must have been. It was 
like Syb, though, to meet him at the very 
time when she had gone over to Buffalo 
for the week-end. Syb always did get the 
lucky breaks. 

“But didn't you have a time with his 


mother?” asked Lillian, eager to pursue 
the subject. 

Sybil slowly raised her eyebrows so 
that they expressed volumes. “Did I? And 
how?” She smiled slightly, unpleasantly. 
“I'd like to see that old hag — she was so 
determined to get the money. I'll bet she 
had lots of fire in her day.” 

“Did she get anything?” 

“Not one cent,” the girl said triumph- 
antly. “Frank wrote in his last letter ...” 
She stopped suddenly and opened the bu- 
reau with a jerk. “Here's Frank’s last let- 
ter here,” she said unfolding a crumpled 
slightly soiled piece of paper. “This is 
what he says about her. ‘Darling, you 
remember I told you that I had a mother 
in Macon, Ga. If this is as serious as they 
think it is, and if I don't get well, please 
look after her. You'll get all the pension, 
so I know you won't let her suffer.” Sybil 
unconsciously crumpled the letter in her 
hand, and stared vacantly as if she saw 
Frank somewhere there in the distance. 
Then she said in a hoarse whisper, “But 
he didn't know what he was asking.” 
Then with a jerk she seemed to realize 
where she was. She laughed lightly and 
said in a flippant tone, “Bill Druin said 
he’ll never forget how I grabbed that 
check and held it close in my hand.” 

“But what happened to your little girl 
— what's her name?” 

“Madeline,” Sybil answered as her ex- 
pression became softer. “Oh, she's in 
splendid hands. I put her in a child's 
placement agency as soon as I heard 
about Frank's death. A Mr. and Mrs. 
Nat Reid, splendid people, adopted her.” 

Sybil looked as if she wanted to keep 
on talking, but stopped suddenly. Then 
she bit her lips, and her voice now had 
a sadness, a depth to it; that was unlike 
Sibil. “Lil, you don't understand me. 
You've never been a mother. In a way, 
those two days with Frank were fatal to 
my happiness. While trying to pretend 
to him that I was fine, I caught my first 
idea of goodness. Of course I’ll have to 
forget it in time. I can't be a coward and 
get goody-goody. I've got to face life and 
finish my fling. But I'll never be satisfied 
again. Of course, I can't let Madeline 
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know I’m her mother. That would spoil 
my career. But I'll always long for the 
happy home I might have had with Frank 
as the mother of his children.” 

The lips of the other girl curved them- 
selves into an ugly little sneer. Well, if 
Sybil was going to have ideas like this 
she surely would soon lose out with the 
crowd she had been queen over all these 
years. 

“Naturally you think it's silly,” Sybil 
said, half shamefully, “I'm sorry I talked, 
sorry that I bothered you with it. But 
just remember this, with my ten thousand 
dollars pension, with my new clothes, fine 
apartments and things I'll have to fill this 
vacancy I'll always be the most unhap- 
py person in the world.” 

“Why don't you do something for the 
old woman then?” Lillian asked with con- 
tempt. 

“Silly,” napped Sybil impatiently, 
“that’s not my policy. You see, we women 
of the world can't afford to practice our 
theories. It doesn't even pay to think 
about them, or we’ll grow morbid. Good- 
ness, look how much time we've wasted. 
Let’s snap out of here. We're late for the 
dance now.'' 


And two more girls hurried to join the 
gaiety of city night life. 

Ill 

A bony, withered hand waved at the 
third window to the right at the old alms 
house every time anyone passed. It was 
the half-hesitant, weak hand of a para- 
lyzed woman. The fingers were drawn so 
that the hand had lost its clasp, but it 
still waved time after time. It influenced 
many people to come into room No. 3 to 
see the old woman who was always ex- 
pecting company as she sat in the wheel 
chair there by the window. These hands 
combined the sweet smile on her lips and 
the hard, longing look in her eyes; one 
would have thought they belonged to dif- 
ferent people, if they had not seen the 
hands. 

The old woman, Mrs. Minler, was the 
most popular inmate in the poor house 
1 eople who were attracted at first by her 
wave would find their visits so pleasant 
that they would come again and again. 


Her cheerfulness had won her the title 
of the “Merry Mrs. Minler.” Visitors al- 
ways remarked about her smile; they did 
not notice her eyes. She could discuss any 
current topic, and she was always busy 
making quilts for young matrons. 

Thus year after year Mrs. Minler came 
to belong to the institution. No one knew 
where she had come from. They did not 
even wonder. She never talked of herself, 
and no one ever asked about her. Indeed 
she seemed to be so interested in the af- 
fairs of other people and things that 
her life was never mentioned. 

Then one day, everybody in the alms 
house, in fact, everybody in the town, and 
many people in the county and state 
learned about the “Merry Mrs. Minler” 
of the Deebs County Poor Farm. The lit- 
tle woman who had been interested in the 
affairs of others became the center of 
interest. People were completely aston- 
ished. They talked of her at the sewing 
circles on the streets, and after church; 
they put her pictures in the newspapers 
and wrote articles about her in maga- 
zines. 

A letter had been the cause of all the 
sensation. Few people at the poor house 
ever received any mail. Mrs. Minler never 
did unless someone sent her a post-card 
when they went on a visit. So when she 
received the long envelope from the war 
department at Washington, D. C., every- 
one crowded around to investigate. 

Her expression did not change while 
she was reading the letter, but when she 
had finished, she suddenly threw up her 
hands, and exclaimed, “Oh, Glory, it's 
happened, it's happened! I can go!” 

“What's happened?” they asked all to- 
gether. 

What s happened ! Why I can go ! I 
can leave this place, I can travel at last!” 
She had become so excited that she was 
crying. 

“Go where? Travel where?” Some of 
the old haggard faces looked excited for 
the first time in years. 

Bead it.” Mrs. Minler commanded as 
she stuck the letter in the matron's face. 

“My dear Mrs. Minler,” the letter be- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A simple, peaceful, unknown country 
bridge used mostly by farmers taking 
their products to market or by good folk 
of puritan stock going to church was 
suddenly turned into a battle ground on 
an April day of 1775. 

The water flowed on as freely beneath 
the bridge. Trees still leaned sociably 
over the river caring nothing for the fire 
which brought terror to the hearts of the 
group of farmers, who had known shelter 
from those trees. The very homes which 
are so apart of human life seemed to 
understand nothing of this sudden con- 
version. 

For a short time shots were fired. 
Houses across elm lined lanes felt bul- 
lets strike their sides. Hedges and rock 
wails were alive with men intent on their 
purpose of saving the peace and freedom 
of their young country and of restoring 
to their village its former quiet and hap- 
piness. 

“ By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to Aprils breeze unfurled 
Here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world .” 

This inscription is today written upon 
the base of the statue of the minute man 
which marks the spot where the brave 
farmers unyieldingly held the Old North 
Bridge at Concord, Massachusetts. 

At the edge of the famous bridge at 
sketching distance from the statue an 
artist sits pencil in hand quietly drawing. 
Just as great-grandfather represented 
the spirit of Concord in 1775, he typifies 
the spirit of Concord in 1934. After peace 
had been bought with blood the village 
settled down to live a life of profound 
serenity — men and women coming and 
going, men and women famous to the 
rest of the world but to Concord merely 
villagers — all neighbors and all of one so- 
ciety — a unique society unlike any other 
group on earth. 

This village artist, proud of his seven- 


ty-odd years, sits often on a rustic bench 
with his wife beside him. He does not 
ask travellers to buy from him but he 
talks to those who are interested enough 
to turn aside. Post cards printed from his 
sketchings of the bridge and statue are 
displayed. With a dreamy look he tells 
that his great-grandfather was “a min- 
ute man.” He relates how he took art 
lessons from Miss May (Amy) Alcott, 
and an imaginative listener can see him 
as a school boy trudging through the 
snow from his parent's home across the 
hill, slate and pencil under his arm, to 
the Alcott house. Everyone lives close by 
in Concord. He must have sat by the 
small still river flowing under the historic 
bridge at an early age and sketched the 
spot on which his ancestor fought. 

His wife proudly speaks of her hus- 
band's talents, and if questioned concern- 
ing herself mentions that she once played 
the organ quite well. It seems that al- 
most every family of this quaint village 
boasts at least one artist and one musi- 
cian. 

Concord, though such a drawing card 
to tourists, is untouched by their presence. 
No “stay off the grass'' signs adorn the 
squared off turf between each cross roads. 
Tall elms form an arch over a simple lane 
which might lead to any pasture but 
which does actually lead to the bridge it- 
self. Across a thick hedge on the left of 
this lane surrounded by a large lawn is 
the “Old Manse,'' made famous by Haw- 
thorne, with only a very inconspicuous 
sign to announce it. Dogs chase each other 
over the lawn, and the house looks as 
homelike and uncommercial as it must 
have looked when Emerson lived there 
and wandered across the back lawn down 
to the edge of the little stream, which so 
unobtrusively flows under the bridge. It 
was from its inspiration that he wrote one 
of the most famous of all American vers- 
es, lines of which are written upon the 
statue. 
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Across from the Old Manse, an ancient 
farm house with brown weather stained 
walls seems to harbor the same simple 
country life it did on that memorable day 
when a bullet made the scar which it 
carries on its side to this day. Crocks are 
turned upside down in the back yard and 
trumpet vines climb over the porch. It 
stands, seemingly unaware that it holds 
evidence of the immortal “shot heard 
round the world.” 

Tourists come and go to this spot, but 
leave it the same, receiving a touch of its 
spirit rather than changing it by their 
worldliness. They go away feeling soothed 
and impressed by the simple importance 
of this place, and of its people, who draw 
and play and write, not to show their tal- 
ents to the world but to live the quiet 

REVELATION 
You lied , you! 

When you said that only I 
Could make you laugh , could make you 
cry; 

That for me youfd gladly die - - - 
You lied , you! 

You lied , you! 

When you said I was your all 

That your life was at my call 

That my frown made your night fall - - 

You lied , you! 

You lied , you! 

Swearing that you'd miss 
Heavenly joy and perfect bliss 
If you were denied my kiss 
You lied , you! 

You lied , you! 

Lying boldly you confessed 
That my love surpassed the rest 
And , you fool, you never guessed 
That I lied too! 

Tim Tillman '38 


village life among others of their kind 
who seem to possess the heritage of peace 
and friendship won for them long ago. 

It may be that people of this village re- 
ceived their extraordinary peace by God’s 
plan. He caused the river which flows un- 
der the old north bridge in midsummer 
to be so quiet that not a ripple betrays 
the direction of its course. Water lilies 
float motionless in its many coves. A 
person who crosses this bridge afoot and 
watches the water below cannot help feel- 
ing the inspiration of peace. People of 
Concord must early have visited this 
sanctuary and have received the spirit 
of the water, which lives in them through- 
out life and causes them ever on the spot 
of a famous battle, to live the most peace- 
ful life possible on God’s earth. 

THE HEAVENLY ARTIST 
God with His brush and easel in hand 
Went out for a walk one day. 

He was dabbling around in his colors 
grand 

Oranges , reds, golds , all gay. 

When suddenly His foot hit a stone 
nearby 

And out of His hands the paints did spill , 
Falling to earth from the sky. 

Then just as though it were his will — 

'T was Autumn. 

To ^ 

HANDS 

Strong hands 

Restless , ever moving ; 

Nice hands 

Slender , white and soothing; 

King hands 

Gentle , tender , loving; 

These hands 

Vibrant , f ull of living. % 


TEARDROPS 

Before the world lies down to rest , 

It heaps its struggles axid care 

Upon the shoulders of the Lord , 

Content to know that He is there. 

When in the hazy velvet mom. 

Gleam the shimm'ring drops of dew, 
l wonder if they're not God's tears 
Shed for the things we mortals do. 

Alberta Trulock ’38 
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HE station was no more than a 
one-room shack. A feeble stream 
of light glimmered sulkily 
through a half-shuttered window 
into the mist-drenched twilight. 
There was no one to meet the 
train as it jerked restlessly to a stop. 
The porter threw off some bags, lifted 
his cap with a slow spreading smile at 
the handsome tip, and John Clarson was 
alone on the wooden platform. The sin- 
gle passenger gazed rather forlornly af- 
ter the warm cars hurrying away into the 
night, and unaccountably shivered at the 
engine’s distant whistle and the faint 
and hollow echo. Glancing briefly around 
at the desolate scene, he shrugged his 
broad shoulders and gripped his two bags 
in strong hands. With a returning eager- 
ness he approached the tiny shed. A tena- 
tive twist of the knob showed the door 
to be open and he entered. An old man 
shuffled curiously forward to see who the 
unexpected visitor might be. 

11 May I leave my baggage here for the 
night?” John Clarson inquired, eyeing 
the ancient with a friendly interest. 

“Shore. Set ’em down in the comer,” 
replied the old one, carefully shifting his 
tobacco from one cheek to the other be- 
fore remarking further: “Stranger about 
here, ain’t ya?” 

“No, not a stranger,” replied John 
dropping his bags as directed. “But I’ve 
been gone so long I guess I’ve been for- 
gotten.” 

“Can’t say’s I ever set eyes on ya be- 
fore. Been gone long?” 

“Fifteen years, but it doesn’t seem 
long now,” John smiled as he answered. 
“I was fourteen when I ran away.” 

“Humph, run away did ya? Tried thet 
once or twice meself when I was young 
and n’ spry. Whar ya been?” 

“New York.” 

“I knowed it.” The old watchman 
snapped his fingers triumphantly. 

“You did?”, said John in mild surprise. 

“Reckoned ya didn’t git thim clothes 


hereabouts,” volunteered the old one, sur- 
veying John with a mixture of scorn and 
respect. “Leastwise not thim gloves ’n’ 
thet hat.” 

“Right you are,” admitted John with a 
throaty laugh, stuffing the gloves with 
some embarrassment into his coat pocket 
and removing the other object of interest. 
“They didn’t come from hereabouts.” 

“Shore they didn’t,” agreed the other 
complacently. “I knowed thet right off. 
Set down a spell,” he urged with the easy 
cordiality of the old and much alone. 
“I got some coffee bilin’ thet’ll heat ya 
up in no time.” 

John accepted the offered stool and the 
steaming coffee gratefully, secretly long- 
ing for one of the gloves with which to 
manipulate the fiery handle on the tin 
cup. But he dared not risk the old man’s 
lively scorn. 

“Pete Morris used to live here,” he com- 
mented reminiscently. 

“He passed on, must be nigh unto ten 
years ago,” John’s host explained. “Then 
I come from over by Beaver Creek. Most 
folks call me Old Ben. I reckon anybody 
in these parts kin tell ya about me,” he 
added with just the suggestion of a swag- 
ger. 

“You must know the Clarsons then,” 
said John. 

“Hope ya ain’t meaning’ thim thievin’ 
Clarsons.” Old Ben scowled. 

“No,” laughed John easily. “I don’t 
know them. They must be new here. I 
mean John Clarson and his family. I’m 
young John.” 

“Oh, the John Clarsons,” said the old 
one, nodding slowly in vague comprehen- 
sion. 

“You know them, don’t you?” John 
asked eagerly. 

“Yep, shore, I know ’em.” 

“Are they well?” John questioned again 
anxiously. “I wrote several times but 
they didn’t answer.” 

“Well enough, I reckon.” Old Ben 
answered. 
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“They don’t know I’m coming,” con- 
tinued John with a scarcely repressed 
excitement in his voice. “I thought I'd 
surprise them.” 

“Hit’ll surprise ’m all right.” 

“Yes, won’t it?”, and John laughed! 
again in sheer exuberance of feeling. 

“What made ya run away?” Old Ben 
inquired curiously. “Peers like you’re 
mighty proud ta git back.” 

John looked at his kindly inquisitor. 
“I am,” he answered smiling. “I’ve 
planned for it a long time.” 

“Ther ain’t much here ta come back 
fer.” 

“I guess not,” admitted John. “But you 
see I left my family here.” 

“Yer family?” 

“Yes.” John gazed with unseeing eyes 
at the little pool of coffee grounds in the 
bottom of his cup. “You know — my father, 
and Clorinda, and Mother.” 

Ben blinked his doubtful understanding, 
and John attempted to explain further. 
“We were always poor. Sister wanted 
things, pretty things, and mother too. 
There was nothing I could do here so 
I ran away. I worked in a factory for a 
long time and went to a night school. 
I’ve at last made money — lots of it — sell- 
ing land, Old Ben. It’s been a long time 
but I’ve done it. Now we can have all 
the things we’ve wanted, if it’s not too 
late. That’s why I’m so anxious to get 
to them. Do you see?” 

Old Ben nodded. “Yep. Shore, I see. 
You’re goin' back with the dough,” but 
he still scratched his head in perplexity. 

John almost laughed at his new friend. 
“That’s the idea. Sister must be almost 
thirty-five now. What’s she like, Ben? 
What’s happened to her?” 

“Why, she ain’t been doin’ so well, I 
reckon.” Old Ben replied, mopping his 
brow. “She married quite a spell ago ’n 
has two younguns— a boy ’n a girl. Her 
old man left her last spring ’n she’s home 
agin.” 

“Oh.” John could say no more for 
awhile and Old Ben loosened his collar 
nervously and looked at the ceiling, and 
the floor, and the oil-stove in the corner— 
everywhere but at his guest. 

“Then I can help them.” John 


murmured finally, with a faint returning 
smile somehow tender — almost protec- 
tive. “That’s what I’ve worked for.” 

“Shore, I reckon ya kin all right,” said 
Ben in relief at the broken silence. “Peers 
like they need it, pretty bad.” 

“I must find them.” John rose in sudden 
haste to reach his home. “Good night, my 
friend, and thank you,” he said shaking 
Old Ben’s withered hand. “I didn’t mean 
to talk so much, but it’s good to be here 
again.” 

“Shore. I reckon it is.” Old Ben nodded 
and started to say more but stopped, 
scratching his head again helplessly. “I 
reckon ya know thet things ain’t never 
as good as we thought they was,” he 
finally added in gentle warning to his 
departing friend. 

The door slammed and Clarson was 
again on the miserable platform. He 
pushed his collar up against the sur- 
prising chill in the air and turned, avoid- 
ing the tiny village, toward the narrow 
path up the hill. The words of the old 
man vaguely disturbed him. A lone night 
bird called plaintively. The hill above 
him cast its deeper gloom along the trail 
as he plunged upward through the shad- 
ows. He locked his happiness in his heart, 
protecting it against the chilling fingers 
of the night and its strange forboding 
loneliness. Mother will like the gloves 
I've brought, he thought. She used to 
scold over the washing. She always want- 
ed pretty hands. — What was that Old Ben 
had said about Clorinda? Married, with 
two children, and her husband gone. He 
could hardly believe that. Clorinda want- 
ed so many things, pretty clothes, and 
beau and things like that. She’d never 
had either. That was strange too. Clorin- 
da was nice looking, he’d thought. Of 
course she’d never been very happy look- 
ing, but then she’d never been satisfied. 
She’d never had the things she wanted 
as other girl’s had. How cross she used 
to be with him for whistling all the time. 
He couldn’t help being happy, but he un- 
derstood — she wasn’t; nor his mother 
either. It was hard on women being so 
poor. \ ou couldn’t expect them to be al- 
ways pleasant and charming when they 
had nothing. His mother had tried to save. 
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She’d hoarded every penny she could 
spare — but it wasn’t much. They used 
to quarrel sometimes — Clorinda and his 
mother. They hadn’t meant it, of course. 
But his mother was tired so much, she 
couldn’t help it. He’d understood all that. 
It would be good to give them the things 
they’d wanted. He’d brought the gloves. 
They were in his bag. And there were 
several dresses for Clorinda, and his 
mother too. He didn’t know much about 
women’s clothes, but they must be all 
right. And there was the table cloth. His 
mother had always wanted a pretty one. 
He’d gotten the brightest one he could find. 
She liked colors. And then there were 
white ones. The gun ought to be along 
tomorrow. He’d bought the finest one he 
could find. His father was crazy about 
hunting. John smiled in the dark. He’d 
really given Sam Taylor a beating for 
calling his father names one day. Where 
was Sam now? People couldn’t under- 
stand that a man might be so ill that it 
was hard for him to work. It wasn’t 
laziness. I wonder how we ever managed, 
he thought, how they’ve managed. Sud- 
denly John Clarson was home again. 

He paused before the broken down 
steps. He hadn’t remembered that their 
house was so small. Absently he wondered 
at its poverty and meagerness. A tremul- 
ous eagerness drew him to the door, and 
yet held him back. And so he waited in 
the darkness. They won’t know me, he 
mused fondly. I’m a stranger. 

“Well, what do you want ” inquired 
a slovenly middle-aged woman in answer 
to his knock. 

“Why, I — I am, I was — I wanted a 
night’s lodging”, he faltered only mildly 
surprised and covering a moment's em- 
barrassment. 

“Strangers aren’t welcome here,” she 
scowled. “Go on down to the village,” and 
she made to shut the door. 

“Wait, I’ll pay you well,” he offered 
hastily. 

“Let him come in, Clorindie,” shrilled 
a high voice from the dim room beyond. 

“Come on in then,” said the woman in 
the door, and she moved back sullenly 
into the lighted room. 


The voice had said “Clorindie” Clorinda. 
It couldn’t be Clorinda. He stared at the 
unkempt figure in the doorway. This 
woman was bunchy, and her hair strag- 
gled unheeded over a sallow, hard face. 
And yet it was Clorinda. He could see 
that. How could she have changed so 
much? He’d expected her to be different, 
of course, but not like this. 

“Well, are you coming?” she said. 

“Yes. Yes, I’m coming.” And he entered. 

“You want to stay here tonight,” 
queried the high voice again, and John 
turned to the wasted figure at the table. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I want to stay 
here, if I may.” 

“You say you’ll pay for it?” 

“I’ll pay for it,” he answered quietly. 

“You’ll have to pay now then,” contin- 
ued his dismal mentor the while she sur- 
veyed him suspiciously. 

John handed her some bills from a well- 
stuffed wallet. “Is that enough?” 

Avid, grasping fingers seized the bills. 
“It’ll do,” she snapped hoarsely, her eyes 
fastened greedily on his purse as she 
clutched and fondled the money in her 
hands. 

“Give it to me, mother,” said Clorinda 
stepping quickly forward. 

“Don’t be a fool.” The little old woman 
glared angrily at her daughter, ignoring 
the out-stretched hand and hiding her 
hoard against her shrunken body. 

“I do all the work around here.” Clorin- 
da almost snarled. 

“Shut up, Clorindie. Give the man some 
milk and cheese if we have any.” 

This was his mother. John watched his 
sister move forward to a dirty cupboard, 
saw the baleful look of hate in her nar- 
rowed eyes and the watchful lust in his 
mother’s, and a sickened joy filled his 
own. 

“John,” shrilled his mother suddenly, 
“Bring me a blanket before you go to 
sleep.” Young John started. He turned 
with mingled hope and dread to see his 
father. In meek obedience to the call, a 
bearded form slouched into the room and 
stared vacantly at the stranger there. 
Muttering inaudibly in his drunken senil- 
( Continued on page 32) 
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For This Is Wisdom 

HELEN SMART 


“For t h is is wisdom — to love t to live , 

To take what the fates or the gods may 
give; 

Speed passion’s ebb as you greet its flow , 
To have — to hold , and in time let go.” 

Laurence Hope 

“I suppose it's one of those jolly, pla- 
tonic friendships where you’re just pals.” 

Bobbie carefully rubbed at an imagin- 
ary spot on the old gold candlestick she 
was polishing, and shook a red curl out 
of her eye before she spoke with firmness 
and deliberation. “The very words I would 
have chosen,” she said. 

Elsie Maxwell crossed her silk clad 
legs, and settled her perfect little self 
more comfortably in the easy chair. The 
eyes under the cocky little hat were 
shrewd and narrowed as she watched her 
friend. “Bobbie, be frank. In just what 
direction are things between you and Jer- 
ry tending?” 

Bobbie set her candlestick down, placed 
her hands on her slender hips, and re- 
garded her friend with amused tolerance. 
“How many times do I have to tell you, 
my love, that things between Jerry and 
me never tend? We like it this way. Why 
tend any other way?” 

“Nonsense!” Elsie spoke sharply. 
“Things are always tending between a 
man and woman, and with you two it 
looks like wedding bells to me.” 

Bobbie’s clear laughter filled the room. 
“Do you see any orange blossoms around? 
Or do I have the downcast yet glowing 
countenance of the bride-to-be? Nope, my 
dear, guess again. Heaven deliver me 
from the holy bonds of matrimony. They 
would slip up around my neck and choke 
me. You’ve been reading too many novels, 
Elsie.” 

“But, Jerry,” her guest persisted. 
“You’re crazy about him, aren’t you?” 

Bobbie’s gray-green eyes softened, but 
the amused smile never left her lips as 
she answered, “Very fond of him, Miss 
Detective, in a nice, casual sort of way. 


And some day when he’s married I shall 
visit him and play with his children, and 
they’ll call me Aunt Bobbie .... or would 
Barbara sound more aunt-ish?” She 
paused reflectively, wrinkled her impu- 
dent little nose at the figure in satin be- 
fore her. “What’s on your mind, Elsie? 
Would you like to try your hand with the 
young man in question? Why not? I’d love 
to have your children call me Auntie.” 

Elsie flushed hotly. “How absurd, Bob- 
bie! You know I have no interest in Jer- 
ry except through you.” 

“No, of course not,” Bobbie assented 
with a twinkle deep in her eyes. “You’re 
never interested in personable young 
men.” 

Elsie flushed again. She and Bobbie 
had been room-mates at college, and it 
had not taken Bobbie’s keen insight long 
to discover that Elsie’s life w r as centered 
about men, clothes, and money. Also it 
was well-known in social circles where 
these girls moved that towards the blond 
and laughing Jerry Dane Elsie had long 
cast wistful eyes to whose soft appeal he 
w'as completely impervious. Elsie, with 
the tactlessness of the very curious, con- 
tinued, “You could marry him if you 
wanted to, couldn’t you?” 

Bobbie’s lips tightened. Elsie could be 
impossible! But when she spoke it was 
cooly and lightly. “Questions and an- 
swers all over for to-day, lady. Any other 
time I can give you a personal interview 
I’ll be delighted. And of course I shall 
keep my story exclusively for your pap- 
er!” 

Elsie, sensing her dismissal, rose, and 
saying “Cocktails at five then,” took her 
perfumed and elegant leave. 

As Bobbie picked up her gold candle- 
stick to replace it her hands caressed 
the dull metal lovingly. Her eyes traveled 
w’ith satisfaction over the detailed per- 
fection of the room. From the small ma- 
plewood table bearing her leatherbound 
copy of “Green Mansions” to the ragged, 
yellow’ chrysanthemums in the blue bowl 
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Investigating The Trade That Recognizes 
No Flag or Country 

Susanne Wilson 


Ever since the World War, nations have 
been debating the question of armaments, 
and vainly trying to reach definite con- 
clusions on the subject. Now, one is bet- 
ter able to see with the help of the sen- 
sational revelations made in the Senate 
committee investigating the munitions in- 
dustry, some of the forces that have been 
at work to keep the war scare before na- 
tions as well as actively encouraging im- 
pending conflicts. 

The committe has been digging up 
material since spring to substantiate 
grave charges that munition makers are 
internationalists in the extreme, that 
they have no national loyalties, that they 
sell their arms to any country willing to 
buy, that government officials have been 
bribed to deliver orders, that arms manu- 
facturers control powerful newspapers 
which spread propaganda tending to stim- 
ulate munitions business. 

With war clouds hovering over Europe, 
accusations that have been in the air for 
years were concentrated. And these ac- 
cusations are fast being substantiated by 
evidence presented in the inquiry. 

The investigation has naturally caused 
much comment and criticism in foreign 
countries whose officials were named as 
participants in the deals, but at the same 
time it will doubtless bring about similar 
investigations in other countries, and that 
will be a great step toward world peace. 

In the first week of the inquiry, testi- 
mony was varied. It was shown that two 
large submarine companies, one English 
and the other American, had divided the 
world between them and worked together 
to furnish the nations with submarines. 
Some of the German submarines were 
even said to have been built from patents 
belonging to the latter company. 

It was brought out that airplane com- 
panies as well as munition makers and 
ship builders had paid out large so called 


commissions to high foreign officials to 
foster certain contracts with their re- 
spective countries. 

Evidence was shown that parts of air- 
planes were being shipped to Germany and 
Holland where they were assembled in 
Germany’s airplane factories, operating 
in direct opposition to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. And these planes were allegedly 
built with foreign funds, impounded in 
Germany. According to the testimony, 
Germany is building submarine as well as 
air forces in camouflaged factories scat- 
tered throughout the surrounding coun- 
tries. Also it was proved that most of the 
Nazi troups were armed with American 
guns and that Hitler was financed parti- 
ally or by certain French cliques. 

It was testified that other domestic mu- 
nition concerns had received army designs 
for defensive weapons, and that lethal 
weapons had been sold to many foreign 
countries. 

In the last few weeks, however, interest 
has reached high pitch since investigation 
of the du Pont organization was begun. 
It was brought out that they, too, had 
paid out high commissions, had made e- 
normous profits hardly plausible, and that 
they had even gone so far as to hire an 
international spy of the World War to 
act as their agent to sell munitions to 
Germany — if Washington approved. 

Senator Nye, chairman of the commit- 
tee, says that these revelations are mere- 
ly the beginning, and the investigation 
goes on. Where will it end? 

Ostensibly, the committee’s aim is to 
discover whether or not American muni- 
tion manufacturers pooled their interests 
with foreign companies. 

They are doing much more than this, 
and it is well known that the committee 
itself is in favor of governmental control 
of arms manufacture. To stop war, one 
(Continued on page 34) 
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reflected in the Venetian mirror, the room 
was her pride and her haven. How she 
loved it — the security, the quiet good 
taste of her life! Her position as an inter- 
ior decorator was an enviable one, es- 
pecially since her wealthy friends of the 
social register catered to her exclusively. 
There was a stimulation, an exciting in- 
dependence about living alone — making 
one’s own money — that was almost in- 
toxicating. This apartment was hers — 
paid for with her own money and furn- 
ished by her own hands. She’d not give 
it up for anything or anyone. How fool- 
ish of Elsie to think Bobbie gave 

a quick frown of annoyance as she real- 
ized she was thinking of Jerry again. 
It seemed to her she was thinking of him 
entirely too much lately, especially since 
the night he’d told her he was leaving 
for Europe in a few days. Jerry! How 
little the world — her world — understood 1 
of the relationship between Jerry and 
herself! It had been that way from the 
first — from that first lovely day they’d 
run away to-gether. 

As she watched the sunshine play in 
little patches on the polished sheen of 
her oak-panelled walls, her mind raced 
back to that day. She’d been at a party 
at Elsie’s — one of those parties where 
gin and smoke and shrill voices and 
heavy perfume all combine to make an 
atmosphere that suffocates one. She had 
been comtemplating an unobtrusive de- 
parture when Elsie was suddenly beside 
her saying, “Bobbie, this is Jerry Dane. 
Qualifications — numerous. Played tackle 
on Stanford’s team in ’28. Made lots of 
money doing something or other after- 
wards. Has unbelievable eyes and hair, 
and is impossibly indifferent. Take care 
of him, won’t you, darling? I'm busy.” 

And Bobbie had looked up to find a 
pair of grey eyes that were gay and 
mocking and gentle and kind all at the 
same time laughing into her own. “And 
there’s no sense,” she had told herself 
severely, “in your heart missing a beat 
simply because a man smiles at you. 
You’re really past the adolescent stage, 
you know.” 

She had looked at him gravely and 


said, “You really don’t have to bother 
with me, you know, for I’m just leaving.” 

“Oh, please stay !” His voice had plead- 
ed and his eyes had held her. “I’m just 
beginning to be saved from the ranks of 
the hopelessly bored. If my qualifications 
annoy you,” he had added with a grin, 
“I can assure you I’m not as bad as I’m 
painted.” 

And before she had had time to say 
a polite yet firm “no”, he had continued, 
“And now I’ll forge into that crowd and 
see what we have in way of refreshment 
With my shield or on it, fair lady.” 

When he came back he was accom- 
panied by a dry Martini and caviar. 

“Horrible,” thought Bobbie with an in- 
ternal shudder. “Why does Elsie always 
have such fashionable and uneatable 
food?” 

“Do you really like this stuff?” asked 
Jerry, “Because I don’t.” 

“And neither do I”, confessed Bobbie 
relievedly. 

“Then I have a wonderful idea. I know 
a place where they make the best ham- 
burgers in New York. Don’t disappoint 
me now. You do like them, don’t you?” 

And a moment later she was in Jerry’s 
low-swung roadster with the wind in 
her face, and tangling Jerry’s short cur- 
ly hair. It had been a perfect afternoon 
composed of hamburgers and the crisp 
autumn air, a countryside proud of its 
autumnal beauty, and above all, the 
warm, glad understanding that seemed to 
flow between Jerry and herself. 

After that there were many days with 
him, and the days lengthened into weeks 
and the weeks into months. Always she 
thought of him as laughing and gay un- 
til one night as they were sitting before 
the fire watching the light dancing on 
Bobbie’s polished andirons, he told of his 
boyhood. Of his mother who had died 
when he was young, and his father — busy, 
successful, and always too occupied for 
time or interest in a small son. Of his 
years at college and what they had meant 
to him, of his later success in his busi- 
ness. As he talked, his face glowed with 
an enthusiasm still boyish, and yet there 
lurked real manhood around those firm 
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lips and the uncompromising set of his 
chin. After that, there had been many 
fireside talks, and Bobbie had found her- 
self spilling over with things she had 
been sure were locked securely in her 
own heart forever. 

It had all been such a perfect rela- 
tion. She sighed with satisfaction as she 
thought of it now. There seemed to be 
no limit to their capacity to enjoy one 
another. 

“And yet”, announced Bobbie proudly 
to her Scottie that had wandered in and 
sat at her feet with head cocked, “there's 
never been a word about love. Not one 
word, Terrible Tim!” 

Tim cocked his head still further as 
if to say he was glad to hear it, and 
Bobbie agreed with him. She was very, 
very glad. In the first place, marriage 
was dull and disillusioning. She knew 
it “And I can stand anything,” she told 
herself, “better than disillusionment about 
Jerry. Losing him would not be unbear- 
able, but finding him and realizing I 
didn't want him .... dreadful!” And 
she gave a little shudder. 

There had been times when she thought 
perhaps Jerry was goingto make love to 
her, and she had expertly manoeuvered 
the conversation into the impersonal 
again. She felt sure that he had been 
glad afterwards. Theirs had been no com- 
mon understanding, and it had been so 
easy to say to him, “Jerry, we mustn't 
spoil it. This is too lovely so don't, let's 
clog it with sentimentality. As long as 
you demand nothing, I can give so much. 
For this is wisdom — to let life slip 
through open hands. 

That had been all, and he had known 
and understood. Their delightful cam- 
raderie had grown with the passing 
hours. And now he was going. A little 
puzzled, irritated frown puckered Bobbie's 
brows as she realized how sorry she was — 
sorrier than she and her independence 
had any right to be. When he had told 
her casually that he was leaving for 
Europe in a few days to be there six 
months or more on business for his 
father, she had managed to say lightly. 
“But how perfectly splendid, Jerry! 


Do send me a post card from dear old 
England”. 

“And that's the way I should feel,” she 
confided in Tim. “Then why this tighten- 
ing of the heart and this unaccountable 
feeling that I want to hold on to him? 
Tim,” and she shook her finger severely 
at him, “don't ever get to be twenty- 
three. It's an impossible age. I'm getting 
to be doddering and sloppy in my senili- 
ty.” 

“Have you ordered your mourning 
yet?” 

“Mourning?” Bobbie looked startled. It 
was the night before Jerry's departure, 
and they w'ere sitting at a little table in 
their favorite restaurant where the fur- 
nishings were severe and distinctive, the 
food was unexcelled, and the prices were 
exorbitant. 

“Yes, mourning, my child.” From the 
heighth of his three years' seniority Jer- 
ry looked at her with condescension. “I'm 
leaving you, you know.” 

“So you are,” Bobbie looked at him re- 
flectively. “What would you advise? 
Something simple in black?” 

“Try a veil, too,” he suggested, “But 
when I come back wear green for me, and 
I'll bring you jade for your neck and ears 
that will go with your eyes and hair. 
Have I ever told you, Bobbie, that your 
hair, though ridiculously red and cork- 
screwy, is very beautiful?” 

“Somebody did,” she assured him. “I 
forget whether or not it was you.” 

“Don't forget this time, will you?” 
“No,” she answered softly, “I don't 
think I will. 

His hand sought hers across the table. 
“I'll miss you so . . . funny, adorable lit- 
tle Bobbie!” 

She hesitated. With a little encourage- 
ment Jerry w'ould make the final surrend- 
er, and if she ever wanted him to, now 
was the logical time. It might be too late 
to recapture any of this when he came 
back. It would be easy now. He was very 
lovable, very boyish with that eager, in- 
tense look on his face, and the light shin- 
ing on the little swirl in the blond hair 
that she loved to curl around her fingers. 
Suddenly she gave herself a little inward 
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shake. What was she thinking of? She 
didn’t want to marry anyone. She had 
settled that problem for once and for all. 
She’d never give up her treasured inde- 
pendence, and furthermore, she’d never 
ruin the loveliness she and Jerry had 
known by tying him down. The eyes that 
she turned on him were cool and imperson- 
al. 

“I'll bet”, she remarked calmly, “that 
you’ll get horribly sea-sick on the ship, 
and that you’ll fall in love with some 
silly young thing who thinks the ocean is 
just too cute!” 

The tenderness on his face was re- 
placed by an instant grin. “Not me, lit- 
tle one. A seasoned veteran of the briny 
deep I am. And I don’t like shipboard 
loves. They want to walk around the deck 
a hundred times every morning and play 
shuffleboard.” 

And that was definitely that. The rest 
of the evening was the usual mixture of 
foolishness and frank friendliness, and 
when Jerry left her with a casual “Don’t 
get too many grey hairs and wrinkles 
before I get back,” she smiled sweetly at 
him, and gave herself a mental pat on 
the back. 

“I’m a very w r ise woman,” she told Tim 
who greeted her with gleeful contortions. 
Deep in her heart there was an odd, un- 
easy little feeling that perhaps she had 
cheated herself out of something, but she 
firmly conquered such a feeling — as all 
wise women should — and went to bed de- 
termined not even to dream. 

She found it necessary to be deter- 
mined. about a number of things during 
the following days. It was weeks before 
w'ord came from Jerry, and she had to 
discipline herself firmly about waiting 
anxiously for the postman. The letter, 
when it finally did come, was brief and 
non-committal. 

“The trip was delightful,” it said, “But 
no shipboard romances. Only two old 
ladies who sat in deck chairs all day and 
made nasty comments in audible tones 
about the other passengers. 

“I wish you were here to enjoy Paris 
with me. You would love the little, nar- 
row, cobblestone streets I’ve found tucked 


aw r ay in forgotten corners with the queer- 
est little shops in them where one finds 
astonishingly beautiful things. I wish you 
could see them and select some for your 
shop I leave for Versailles to- 

morrow, and do hope I run across some 
real, authentic French peasants. I shall 
not come home until I do— -it’s a real am- 
bition of mine! 

“Take care of yourself and remember 
me to Elsie.” 

And that was all. Bobbie fought to 
choke down her rising disappointment. 
After all, why should she be disappoint- 
ed? Wasn’t that just the way she had 
wanted it to be? She scolded herself se- 
verely, but was appalled to find that 
scolding didn’t have its usual desired ef- 
fect The hunger for Jerry persisted; 
and it was beginning to be her constant 
companion. She threw herself passion- 
ately into her work. She filled every hour 
with appointments and consultations — 
with teas and luncheons and dancing and 
dining. And still the loneliness crept in 
and took toll, doubly terrible because it 
had never come before. She who had been 
independent and superbly self-controlled 
became helpless and bewildered in this 
face of a need for a man. So helpless and 
so bewildered that one night as she came 
in from work and found no letter (it had 
been months now), the weariness that 
comes from loneliness swept over her in 
a wave, and she gathered Tim in her 
arms and sobbed into his shaggy hair. 
Bobbie had not cried since she was a lit- 
tle girl. 

The next day on her way to Elsie’s for 
tea she reasoned with herself as calmly 
and as sanely as she knew how. 

“I’m afraid I do love him,” she admitted 
to herself, remembering with a little tug 
of joy at her heart the tenderness in his 
voice and eyes that last evening. “And 
when he come home, if he wants me, I’ll 
be here. If he doesn’t .... I can certain- 
ly stand it!” There was a determination 
in the tilt to the strong young chin and in 
the frank grey eyes as she walked up 
the steps to Elsie’s expensive apartment. 

Elsie greeted her with the usual ef- 
( Continued on page 33) 
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PEACE 

Drizzle of summer rain 9 
Buzz of lazing golden bee, 

Scent of fresh-washed blossoms — 

The world's great heart's at peace . 

Nearness of the loved one, 

Perfect understanding reached , 

Silver dreams of future days — 

A woman's heart finds peace. 

Amy Cleckler '36 

DEDICATION 

With humble hands I lay this at your 
feet, 

With tremulous voice I shape this song 
for you. 

I stumble among words while choosing 
those 

That might repay you as I long to do. 
Vain striving to catch stars urithin a 
net — 

Thus my attempts to couch in phrases 
fine 

Incomparable gifts you've blessed me 
with; 

The glad, strong thankfulness you have 
made mine. 

'Tie strange to think you do not even 
know 

My heart holds chords that sound to you 
alone, 

'Tis strange to hear you drop so 
carelessly 

The words I catch and proudly claim my 
own. 

And yet your gifts I value none the less 
Because you give in sweet unconscious- 
ness. 

Helen Smart '35 
POETRY 

Soft hush of misting dawn, 

A dove's first haunting call. 

Each flower silvery tinged 
With dew the stars let fall — 

Pines singing birds to sleep, 

Streams lending accompaniment 
This — all this we have to keep. 

Need we a better poet ? 

Helen Pafford *36 


MEMORIES 
I may not have anything 
To carry back with me; 

I may have squandered every cent 
On a summer bright and free. 

But there is altvays with me, 

Deep in my memory's store. 

The sight of towering cliffs — the sound 
Of gurgling water on the shore 
Of a lake reflecting sky — 

The smell of balsoms growing 
Along a woodland trail, 

And beneath the trees there's glowing 
A needle-built sparkling fire — 

The touch of the sun's warm rays 
On a wet, brown body 
That in cool water plays. 

These are the things I have to keep — 
Valueless you say, 

And yet with merely thought of them 
I may pass a happy day. 

Alice Cook '36 


REPENTANCE 

A 8 purple clots of bleeding clouds 
Dissolve to genial brightness, 

Their only trace a splattering of rain 
That scintillates and melts 
Into the earth. 

So hasty words of selfish wrath 
Die down upon the tongue, 

Their only trace a trickling stream of 
tear 8 

That fall , repentant, through my smile 
And ease the heart . 

Amy Cleckler '36 

VERSE 

A star blinked awake 
And twinkled from its velvet covers, 
Laughing. 

u It sinks behind the mountain," 

Some one said, pitying. 

If he but knew how tenderly 
The long dark arms slipped up 
And folded it in bed. 

Helen Pafford '36 
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In Lighter Vein 


THE NUTBROWN MAYDE 
MODERNIZED 
or 

THE SUNTANNED MISS 
By Hazel Birch 

I 

The Nutbrown Mayde has been repaid 
By a modem Suntanned Miss, 

A fisherman's daughter who lived by the 
water; 

Her charm men could not resist. 

But she chose one man and took her 
stand; 

(You wonder how that is) 

For by his side she lived ' till he died . — 
My story runs like this : 

From an ocean resort there came report 
Of an invalid millionaire. 

His aged bones made squeaks and groans 
Like a wicker rocking chair. 

II 

The Suntayined Miss soon heard of this 
And set out to be kind. 

The smile she gave made him her slave; 

It telescoped his spin. 

His two chins shook , as he closed his book 
And dusted off his line; 

* Though he looked meek , he was THE 
SHEIK 

In eight een^sixty -nine. 

She spumed him on by looks along. 

( That could not be unlawful) 

Though she gave a treat by glances 
sweet 

Enough to be poured on a waffle. 

III 

That first day she brought a ray 
Of sunshine to his heart. 

She knew this match was her best catch. 

(No doubt the maid was smart.) 

“My dear,' 9 he said, “ how time has fled , 
My journey I must start 
Against my will. Time won't stand still, 
And now I fear we part. 

So, love, to you I bid adieu. 

To you, my dear Suntan; 

For I must to the city go, 

Alone , a bachelor man.' 9 

IV 

Just let me know when we shall go 
tor you tnust not refuse 


To let me go,' 9 she said, as though 
She'd accept no excuse. 

To tell the truth, this maid from youth 
Was kept a close recluse. 

And to go out, there is no doubt, 

She'd use ' most any ruse. 

To keep his health and spend his wealth 
She thought would be great fun; 

For in her mind, this man so kind 
She loved but for his “mon ” 

V 

The man was pleased, but still he teased 
And told her of the danger 
Of gangsters, murders, crimes, blood - 
curdlers. 

Enough to scare a stranger, 

Of few survivors when reckless drivers 
Pedestrians lives endanger. 

Then as before he said once more , 
Thinking that this had changed her, 
“So, love, to you I bid adieu. 

To you, my dear Suntan; 

For I must to the city go, 

Alone, a bachelor vuin. 99 

VI 

The city 9 8 thrill was increased still 
By tales which he had told. 

Notv she teas ben and full intent 
On seeing men so bold. 

And with him she the sights would see; 

Indeed Sitntan was sold 
On the idea. She had no fear 
And she loved to “dig gold. 99 
To keep his health and spend his wealth 
She thought would be great fun; 

F or in her mind, this man so kind, 

She loved but for his “mon.” 

VII 

He thought it best to try a test 
That would all doubt uproot. 

4 7 am, Suntan, a married man,” 

He so id to end dispute. 

“Then in that case you'll have to face 
A breach of promise suit.” 

(You may believe she laughed up her 
sleeve 

For her words had left him mute.) 

No need to say, she had her way 
And saw the city's thrills. 

This faithful maid, who never swayed 
Says, “Gold's in them thar ills." 
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Forgotten Episode of Kennilworth or 
Prelude to a Blind Date 

By ROSE PEAGLER 


Lesty was stretched out before the tire 
in the huge fireplace. Everything about 
Kennilworth was huge. The hugeness 
oppressed him very much, and caused 
him and the other young man sitting 
near him, to appear as mere children in 
the firelight. Lesty, known as the Lord 
of Leicester in the social register, was 
in a mood as black as his hair, and he 
had had too much to drink, even for 
one as accustomed as he to holding his 
own with the merriest lads of very “mer- 
rie” England. 

He cursed slowly and deliberately un- 
der his warm breath, and got up to kick 
at the log that floated before his eyes. 
He reached on the mantle for a bromo, 
nearly scorching his legs through his 
modest mauve silk stockings in doing so. 
His friend, Varney, who was the short 
man sitting in the deep chair at the right, 
self-appointed guardian angel, had his 
liquor hours before, and, Lesty with the 
psychology which causes old men broken 
by sin to seek repentance only after all 
possibility of future iniquity is destroyed, 
took bromos resignedly to dispel the fog 
that the now unobtainable spirits had 
caused. 

“Uds daggers! Whatta head!” he flop- 
ped back to the chair where he had been 
sitting, and with his legs sprawled before 
him, his hands supporting his head, el- 
bows on chair arms, eyes blazing with 
fever and emotion, the box of bromos 
and a glass of water on the table at his 
side, he continued the monologue he had 
begun before rising. 

“Fed up, Varney, don’t wanta be no ol’ 
hyp’erit — always lyin’. Ain’t ambitshus 
like you shay. Sil*, Varney, sil’, always 
so ambitshus. Look at sil’ HI’ moosehead 
on wall. You tol* ev’ry body I shot ’im 
— you ol* p’varicater. Varney, y’know I 
ain’t been huntin’ ever in my whole life. 
What makes you tell sush stories? Lil* 


bad boys don’t go to h’ben. No, sirree. 
Don’t like this ol’ barn. Laook at them 
ceilings — seky’s th’ limit. Wish I could 
give this ugly place away, an’ get one to 
fit. Just 'cause’m Dulley, Lord of Lcs- 
shire, or Duke of Lestyshire, or some ’ol 
hole in the road, don’t like to live in a 
c’vention hall, nope. Am goin’ nutsy, if 
I don’t leave. This dump is big enough 
for th’ court of Lizzie, h’self.” 

He choked on the last word and took a 
bromo. As he thought of the terrible in- 
justice of it all, he began weeping large 
tears, which rolled down his nose, and fell 
with a soft plunk into the glass of water. 

‘‘It’s taking you a long time to sober 
up, I.esty, you must a’ drunk a pow’ful 
lot. Been stewed ever since that dance, 
ain’t you?” Varney drawled from his 
chair, at the same time kicking off his 
other shoe, and wiggling his big toe 
through the hole in his stocking. He 
wished he lived in America, where he 
could wear socks. These silk stockings 
were always running. (Author’s note: 
Before Lux). 

“Yeah, ain’t yore biznez, though, so 
hush—” 

“Rather rotten thing to do — get lit 
when you’re taking the Queen to the 
dance. You just did get home before you 
passed out, if you would like the timing 
for future reference,” Varney could be 
very sardonic, and very sarcastic at times. 
“I don’t see how* — ” 

“She puts up with me? Wish I could 
get rid of her, she gripes me to death.” 

Varney sprang to his feet, and, assum- 
ing the manner of speech that he used at 
court, replied hotly — 

“Shut up, you fool, that’s treason. Any 
man in England would gladly give every- 
thing he had to be in your position, and 
would give his life, if needs be, to see 
that you ate every word you said.” 

“Aw, Varney, quit grittin’ yore teeth, — 
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I know you think she's Junoesque — but 
t’me she’s ju’s fat, and like a ol’ mule 
to push aroun’ to music. After she's had 
one drink, she wants to do a mix-up of 
the carioca an' th’ Rhumba. Y’l^now, 
Varney, how I get sent’mental an' wanta 
waltz. I like the willowy kind. But that 
don’t matter now. I'm through, Varney, 
ole pal, I’m through, through.” Lesty 
starts singing, “through, through," in a 
deep baritone. 

When he could, Varney ventured, “So 
what?" 

“So'm checkin' out for the States to- 
morrow mornin’." This last in a sudden 
determined manner; each word punctuat- 
ed by a fist pound. 

“Cog’s bones! You don't mean that, 
aw, Lesty, now you’re drunk. Go to bed 
and sleep this off. You ain’t responsible 
for yore actions, what with being drunk 
and all." 

Lesty seemed to sober up considerably. 
He had the gift of sobering at will. “Not 
drunk, just this head-ache — " taking two 
bromos, “am going to America, too, 
where I can wear tennis shoes and live in 
a bungalow, and go to the Vanities, and 
talk like I want to, and where women 
are women, and men are men, and they 
know which peg the pants hang on. Voto 
a Dios, Varney, a man ain't a man when 
he marries a Queen. He's just Mrs. 
Queen s husband, a hen-pecked worm — 
just a HP ole hen-pecked worm that soon- 
er or later is going to get et up, or torn 
up, or mashed up, or squshed up, or—" 

Shut up. That’s Lambourne's liquor 
you’ve been drinking. The lies he tells of 
America have turned every Puritan fath- 
er in Massachusetts over in his grave. 
If it's just a woman that’s weak enough 
in brains as to wanta be bossed, I know 
just the lady for you." 

“Didn't say I wanted a dumb lady.” 

“But this one is swell-looking, Lesty 
stream-line, big blue eyes, and purty yal- 
ow hair, and very frail like a chrysan- 
themum, if you know what I mean. She’s 
dajighter-t that's class for you. 


She don t take up no time with me, and 
the rest of her pa’s hired help, but you've 
been around with sassiety, having yore 


picture in th' “Chronicle” an ’ all. And 
you’ve gotta English garter, and lots o' 
ribbons, and you know how women are 
about uniforms. She's exclusive, too, Les- 
ty. Her pa watches her real close, be- 
cause they're trying to get her to go to 
the States and make movies — she's glam- 
orous and I should say ver, ver languid, 
— but the ole man goes to bed early.” 

“Always said you wuz a pal, Varney, 
ol’ kid. How 'bout Fridays. What does 
she do on Fridays, f’rinstance?” 

“She has lessons under a tutor in the 
afternoon, and crocheting. At three p.m., 
she starts dressing for supper, and at 
two and a half minutes to six, she en- 
ters the dining room. At seven, the old 
man goes to bed, but since she’s been 
seventeen, he lets her stay up to 7:45. 
Then she goes to her room to have her 
hair wrapped, and the maid says she 
goes to bed. She ain't allowed to read at 
night. She can’t have dates except on 
Sunday afternoons to go to Sunday 
school." 

“Here, now, be derned if 'm goin’ to 
start goin’ to Sunday school for any lil* 
painted, dizzy blonde." 

“Well, now, Lesty, quit shaking that 
water at me. This is my best shirt an' I 
don't want it sloshed. She don’t paint, 
now, and she ain’t allowed to go with 
anybody but her cousins, nohow. I just 
thought maybe she could just slip out of 
the routine, with the proper persuasion, 
and inaybe have a short date, from about 
eight to eight thirty, or something. That’s 
a real purty garden they’ve got. I know 
it ain't long for yore first date, but y’all 
would enjoy meeting each other, and 
remember, Lesty, it's quality we're go- 
ing for, and quality comes high. Give me 
that garter, now, to let her know I ain’t 
fooling, and if she don't think I stole it, 
I b'lieve you've practically made a blind 
date.” 

“O.K., Varney, don't you lose that 
thing though, and run along now, gotta 
write in my diary, and get some sleep, 
b'fore my head busts.” 

He rang the bell at his side. A giant 
entered. 

“Dids't thou ring, me lord?” 
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“What do you think, me little man? 
Show this gentle fella th’ way outta this 
mos mazy castle. Bon Nuit, mos’ noble 

Varney.” 

“Bon Nuit, my most noble Earl,” with 
elaborate ceremony, “if thou shouldst 
have need of me, thou knowest that my 
life and small aid await thy slightest 
nod. May we meet again in court, well 
and happy.” 

And with a broad wink, he departed. 

When the servant returned, Lesty look- 
ed up from his reverie. “Oscar, see if you 
can find out where that Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperate hid my wine. I’ve gotta 
toast to drink to a chrysanth’mum.” 

Then he stretched out before the huge 
open fire, cursed slowly and deliberately 
under his breath, and threw the box of 
bromos into the flames. 


He Died Not In Vain 

(Continued from page 16) 

gan, “Through recent investigations we 
have found that you are the mother of 
Frank Minler, 167th Infantry, who died 
at the Crosin Hospital, April 13, 1918, 
after having been wounded in battle 
March 28. We wish to offer you as one 
of the Gold Star Mothers in the United 
States, a trip to Europe to see the grave 
of your son. We will pay all your ex- 
penses for the entire trip. Please let us 
know if you can accept the offer.” 

“Don’t that mean that I can go on a 
ship over to France?” she asked eagerly. 

“It sounds like it, Mrs. Minler,” the 
matron answered. 

Sparks were rekindled in the eyes that 
had been dull for so many years. Her 
whole paralyzed body seemed to take on a 
new life. She suddenly wheeled herself to 
her room and went over to the little trunk 
she had brought to the home with her. 

“Open that trunk,” she commanded to 
the woman who stood nearby. “You’ll find 
a picture over there in the left hand cor- 
ner. Give it to me.” 

The woman handed her the picture of 
a handsome soldier boy. “That’s Frank,” 
Mrs. Minler explained, “He sent it soon 
after he went to France.” 


“I didn’t know you had a boy,” Mrs. 
Reelsby said. 

“No. I never told anyone about it,” 
Mrs. Minler explained. “I just kept on 
living here year after year because I 
had to, and I didn’t see no use to let other 
folks be meddling with my business.” 

“Then you expected to get this letter 
someday?” The matron asked. 

“Well, I didn’t exactly expect that, but 
I knew something good was gonna hap- 
pen to me if I kept being righteous and 
making out like I was happy all them 
years.” 

“And you really wasn’t happy?” old 
Mrs. Peoples asked in astonishment. 

Mrs. Minler chuckled now like she en- 
joyed her laugh. “That I wasn’t,” she 
said. “You see, all these years I’ve been 
here has been God’s punishment to me.” 

“What’s he been punishing you for?” a 
former Baptist deacon asked. 

“ ’Cause I was jealous that Frank’s 
widow got all the money. You see, I 
wasn’t his real ma. His pa married me 
when Frank was two years old. But I 
loved him like my real child. Then the 
Lord punished me for the way I acted 
later.” 

The group who had gathered into the 
room looked at each other with puzzled 
faces. There were many questions they 
wanted to ask, but decided to let the 
old woman tell what she would. 

“When the war broke out, he joined 
the army,” Mrs. Minler continued. “He 
said he was coming home to take care of 
me after the war. But when he went 
through New York some chorus girl 
vamped him, and he married her. When 
he died, she got all the pension.” 

The guests frowned and made such 
comments as “What a shame!” and 
“When you had nursed him all his life.” 

“Oh, I was mad,” the lady in the wheel 
chair continued, “I hated her. I hated 
everybody. I cursed God. I, who had 
taught boys and girls in orphanages that 
He was good, told myself that nothing 
was good. In fact I grew so hateful I 
lost my job at the orphanage where I 
worked.” 
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“Then what did you do?” a close friend 
asked. 

“Then I got a job nursing in the pest 
house and caught small-pox.” She paused 
her bony hand shook, and her faded lips 
trimbled. “It left me like this,” she stated 
simply. 

“Is that why you’ve never told us any- 
thing?” someone asked. 

“Yes, I was ashamed. I knew I couldn’t 
ever do anything for myself again, so I 
trusted in God to help me out of it. Now 
it’s here! I can go! I can travel again.” 

The days which followed were busy 
ones for the old alms house. Mrs. Minler, 
who had kept her story silent for twelve 
years, now talked. She told everything. 
Some people wondered at her theology, 
that God should reward her patience by 
giving her the trip. But yet they were 
kind to her. Friends gave presents and 
showers for her during the month that 
she was getting ready to go. 

“I feel like a Cinderella,” she said as 
she rode down to the station, with all this 
elegance coming to me before I die.” 

Once again her hand waved out the 
window to her many friends. This time 
it waved a good-bye to those who wished 
her a bon voyage. 


Return 

(Continued from page 21) 

ty, he dropped the blanket on the table 
and left the room. 

“I can’t eat. Thank you.” John managed 
to say. 

“Well, you can make out as best you 
can tonight on that cot over there. It’s 
all we can give you. Come, Clorindie. We 
sleep early here,” she explained curtly. 

“Wait, don’t leave me, I mean, — I just 
wanted to say thank you,” he faltered. 

“You’ve paid for it,” snapped Clorinda 
ungraciously as she flounced from the 
room. 

“Well, there was something I wanted to 
tell you too,” John said almost apolo- 
getically, “but I guess morning will be 
soon enough.” 

NV e 11 wake the children if there is any 
more of this fussing about,” his mother 


warned sharply. “Morning’s soon enough 
for anything. Blow that candle out soon. 
We don’t have many of them.” 

4# Yes, I will. I hope you sleep well,” 
he offered. The sickening conviction that 
there had been a mistake somewhere 
tugged at his heart. This couldn’t be the 
home he had remembered so fondly. 
Something was wrong. He looked be- 
seechingly at the sharp face before him. 
This waspish woman couldn’t be his 
mother, yet she was. 

“Humph, I’ll sleep well enough all 
right,” she retorted. “Remember that 
candle.” And she too left him. John looked 
about the room with dread. The crude 
table and chairs mocked him. Dreary, 
dancing shadows haunted the walls. 
Quickly he put out the candle, and they 
were stilled. Breathing heavily he stunv* 
bled to the window. Darkness lay op- 
pressively everywhere — thick, blinding 
darkness. Silence fell in the cabin. Mem- 
ory called, and was lost. Dreams died 
in poverty there. 

“I don’t understand,” he murmured in 
hopeless bewilderment. “I don’t under- 
stand. And I couldn’t tell them who I am.” 

Presently John dropped in weariness on 
the cot, but sleep refused him. Time 
passed heavily. Morning will be differ- 
ent, he consoled himself, clutching fee- 
bly at this hope. The moon hung low in 
its crimson rising, and soon light shadows 
began to move fantastically on the barren 
floor. He watched them quietly. Then a 
light step caught his ear. Soft breathing 
was smothered stealthily near at hand. 
A dim shape stole to his side. Under low- 
ered lids he saw his mother crouched and 
waiting in the dusk. He saw the furtive 
flash of her eyes as she bent over him. 
Tense, knotted fingers stole gently over 
his body and into his pockets — and then 
she had his wallet. A despairing numb- 
ness held him still. Her face shone evilly 
in the half light as she clutched the folder 
triumphantly and stole silently away. 

It was for her,” he mused, heartsick. 
“I was going to give it to her, and more. 
I've worked for that.” In the hush that 
fell, John too rose and stole silently out 
of the cabin. He groped half blindly along 
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the narrow path back down the hill. The 
chill of the night was deeper. No warm 
glow kept its icy fingers from his heart. 
Old Ben’s word’s rang dully in his mind, 
bitterly. The wind crooned sadly a dirge 
of wasted years and wasted dreams. John 
Clarson had come and gone, a stranger. 


For This Is Wisdom 

(Continued from page 26) 

fusiveness, but Bobbie detected a new 
note of excitement in her voice as she 
said: 

“ Hello, darling. Come in and have 
something to drink and hear the news.” 

“Probably Bobbie already knows the 
news,” drawled a lazy-looking blonde who 
lounged on the sofa. 

“Why, of course,” and Elsie’s face fell. 
“I suppose you do know, Bobbie.” 

“Know what?” asked Bobbie impatient- 
ly. Elsie seemed to have the habit of mak- 
ing her lose her patience. 

“Well, in the first place, Jerry is back 
in New York.” 

Bobbie’s heart rose with a great bound, 
and then fell with a thud. Why hadn’t 
he called her? She awoke from her re- 
verie to hear Elsie saying” .... engaged 
to this girl who has scads and scads of 
money. Her father’s president of some 
bank, and she’s fearfully good-looking. 
I don’t know her, but her picture is quite 
often in the paper and . . . .” 

She chattered on while Bobbie stared 
at her in blank amazement. Was Elsie 
trying to tell her that Jerry — her Jerry — 
was going to marry someone else? How 
perfectly ridiculous! She felt a hysteri- 
cal desire to laugh. She pulled herself to- 
gether with a jerk, and tried to drink 
her tea calmly as she listened to voices 
about her babbling of Jerry’s good for- 
tune. 

She raised her eyes and found Elsie 
watching her with unmistakable triumph, 
and Bobbie looked away quickly in dis- 
gust 

“Positively purring with satisfaction, 
like a cat that’s eaten the cream,” she 
thought. “She’s just tickled to death to 
see someone get Jerry away from me. 


How despicable a little, petty woman can 
be!” The lump in her throat was grow- 
ing, was rising until it was choking her. 
She must get out of this place, by her- 
self, in the open air. She couldn’t pull 
herself to-gether here. 

She hurriedly said her good-byes and 
turned into the cool evening. It was 
twilight — a few lights twinkling here 
and there.” 

Jerry! As she turned towards her 
home, the tears were blinding her eyes. 
At least she’d be fair to him. She had 
only herself to blame. She had been so 
sure she knew best, so certain of her 
power to manage any situation in which 
she might find herself, so assured of her 
modernity, her self-sufficiency. What did 
all those words mean that she had said 
to him? All those silly words about not 
ruining loveliness and not making prom- 
ises. What did words like that matter? 
What did anything matter except that at 
last all her hard crust of sophistication, 
all her polish, all her veneer had crumbled 
to bits, and she felt stirring deep within 
her an elemental, instinctive emotion that 
could not be argued about. 

At least he would never know, nor any 
of the rest of the world, for that matter. 
She held her head higher and set her 
lips. It was she alone now against Jerry 
and the world. They’d not know she ever 
cared. When she saw Jerry again she’d 
be gay, a little mocking, impersonally 

friendly and just at that moment 

she did see him! Bobbie shook the tears 
out her eyes and looked again, but there 
was no mistaking. And it was her door he 
was lounging against! On her top step! 
Bobbie had an insane desire to run away. 
But she mustn't. He must never know she 
cared. She’d have to learn how to see 
him calmly and unemotionally. 

At that moment he saw her, and ran 
down the steps to her saying “Bobbie!” 
in a voice that sounded husky and a lit- 
tle unsteady. 

Bobbie disengaged the hand he had 
caught. “How are you, Jerry?” she asked. 
“We weren’t expecting you back so soon. 
Did the French peasants lose their ap- 
peal?” 
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Jerry's first eagerness left him and he 
drew back stiffly. “I finished up sooner 
than I had thought I would. It's good to 
see you, Bobbie.” 

“Come in,” she said, and led the way 
into the lovely room which had once held 
them so warmly, so intimately, and where 
they now stood so close to-gether, yet so 
many miles apart. 

“Did you have a nice trip?” 

“Yes, very, thank you.” 

“And a pleasant crossing?” 

“Yes.” 

There seemed to be no more to say. 
“Why doesn't he tell me,” thought Bob- 
bie desperately, “so 1 can congratulate 
him and get it over with !” At last she de- 
cided to take the plunge herself, and tak- 
ing a deep breath, she said casually. “By 
the way, I heard of your engagement to- 
day. Congratulations and all that sort of 
stuff.” 

His eyes sought hers. “Are you glad, 
Bobbie?” 

“Why, of course.” Why wouldn’t her 
voice stay steady? “She must be a lovely 
person, Jerry.” 

“Yes, of course. Very lovely.” His face 
belied his words. 

And then somehow, she never knew 
quite how it happened, Jerry's arms were 
around her, and Jerry's voice was saying 
brokenly. “Oh, Bobbie! my Bobbie!” 

She rested a moment in the strength 
of his arms, and then remembering what 
she longed so to forget, she began “But 
Jerry . . . . ” 

But he cut her short. “It's so easy to 
explain, Bobbie. You see, I've loved you — 
look at me while I tell you, dear. I've 
loved you for so long, but you were so 
distant, so self-possessed. You didn't 
seem to want me or need me. For weeks 
I hoped, but I could never get beneath 
your cool exterior. I loved you for your 
independence, but I finally became con- 
vinced that there would never be a per- 
manent place in your life for me. This 
other girl— I've known her all my life, 


and we've been awfully good friends. I 
wrote to her while I was away and asked 
her to marry me, and she said she would. 
I hoped she'd make me forget you, and I 
suppose in the back of my mind I hoped 
when you heard of it you'd realize you 
cared — even a little.” 

“I realized it before I ever heard that, 
Jerry”. 

He held her closer, but went on. “Even 
before I landed I knew I could never go 
through with it. It would not have been 
fair to either of us. So I went to her to- 
day and told her — she was a trump about 
it — and then I came to you. I’m here, for 
good, Bobbie, if you want me.” 

“I've wanted you since the minute you 
left me,” she told him. 

“Darling,” Jerry's arms tightened 
around her and he gave a little laugh 
of sheer joy, “this is heaven!” 

“Darling,” and Bobbie raised her lips 
to his. “This is Wisdom!” 


Investigating the Trade that 
Recognizes No Flag 
or Country 

(Continued from page 22) 

must take the profit out of war in some 
way, and this seems to be a momentous 
step in that direction. 

The committee are looking to the pub- 
lic to pave the way to such control, and 
from the interest shown so far, we think 
they may count on public opinion's bring- 
ing this about. 

It is a disgrace to have such conditions 
existing in any nation, much less one with 
the standing of the United States — one 
who talks of peace and of ideal world 
relations. 

We consider the investigation a fine 
thing and hope that it will be responsi- 
ble for similar investigations in other 
countries besides those that already have 
been started. 


